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leled interest, during the past few years. Parliament
has been compelled to devote a large part of its
attention to such subjects as elementary education,
old age pensions, national insurance, the protection
of children, the prevention of sweating, the care
of the feeble-minded, the regulation of the hours of
labour in mines, arbitration in industrial disputes,
the powers and responsibilities of trade-unions, the
treatment of the unemployed, and the readjustment
of taxation so as to transfer a greater share of the
burden from the poor to the rich. It has embarked
upon this course of ameliorative legislation in a
characteristically empirical fashion, turning with
reluctance from the established! party conflict, and
dragging one piece-meal project of social reform
after another into the field of strife. As a result,
its response to the new ideas, the new ambitions,
the new hopes, or the new delusions, as some might
call them, vibrating through large sections of the
population, has been confused and uncertain.
Ministers, members of Parliament, and politicians
generally, as well as the writers in the press, have
met the portentous growth of the socialistic and
syndicalist sentiment among the working-classes,
and the movement to effect a redistribution of in*
dustrial profits by the combined efforts of the wage-
earners themselves, either by suggesting hasty
expedients to meet each temporary emergency as
it arises, or by denying the significance and reality
of the phenomena* Labour unrest has been treated
with hurried, and mostly ineffectual, palliatives by
legislators and administrators who have not cared
to make a systematic analysis of the large and
complex causes that underlie its manifestations.